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The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 
words  bibliography  and  bibliographer  in  their  original,  derived, 
and  present  use,  to  define  in  detail  the  forms  and  scope  of  modem 
practical  bibliography,  to  show  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  such 
bibliography  in  aU  branches  of  library  service,  and  to  survey 
briefly  the  work  in  bibliography  done  by  libraries,  biblio- 
graphical societies,  learned  institutions,  government  depart- 
ments, and  by  organized  co-operative  effort. 

DERIVATION 

The  word  bibliography  comes  from  two  Greek  words  mean- 
ing "book"  and  "to  write."  In  its  original  meaning,  bib- 
liography meant  the  writing,  transcribing,  or  copying  of  books, 
and  a  bibliographer  was  a  scribe  or  copyist.  This  original 
meaning,  the  first  recorded  use  of  which  in  English  is  found  in 
Blount's  Dictionary  (1656),  persisted  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  From 
the  first  meaning,  "the  writing  of  books,"  came  the  second 
meaning,  writing  about  books,  especially  about  rare  or  inter- 
esting books,  and  from  this  second  use  was  derived  the  present 
meaning  of  systematic  description  of  books  with  special  reference 
to  their  authorship,  titles,  publishers,  dates,  history,  editions, 
subject-matter,  and  value,  either  material  or  intellectual. 

PRESENT  MEANING 

In  present  usage  the  word  bibliography  has  three  recog- 
nized differences  in  meaning,  and  practically  the  same  differ- 
ences occur  in  the  use  of  the  word  bibliographer.  The  most 
comprehensive  use  defines  bibHography  as  the  science  which 
treats  of  books,  their  materials,  authors,  typography,  editions, 
subjects,  history,  etc.,  and  a  bibliographer  as  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  that  science.  This  most  comprehensive  meaning 
of  bibHography  is  in  very  general  use  abroad,  but  in  America 
it  represents  the  popular  and  literary  use  of  the  term,  which  is 
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seldom  used  in  this  sense  by  American  librarians  and  practical 
bibliographers. 

A  second  and  more  specific  use  defines  bibliography  as  "  the 
art  of  the  examination,  collation,  and  description  of  books," 
and  a  bibliographer  as  a  person  skilled  in  making  such  exam- 
ination and  description.  In  this  sense  bibliography  is  an 
extension  of  cataloging,  involving  more  careful  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  book,  more  expert  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  worker,  more  research  work  on  questions  connected  with 
the  authorship  and  histor^^  of  the  book,  more  detail  in  the 
description,  and  much  greater  fulness  in  the  historical  or 
critical  notes  appended  to  the  description. 

The  third  use  of  the  term  defines  bibliography  as  the  science 
of  the  systematic  description  or  recording  of  groups  of  books 
which  have  either  a  period,  regional,  subject,  author,  or  other 
recognized  relation  to  each  other.  Concretely,  the  list  of  books 
resulting  from  such  systematic  description  is  termed  a  bibliog- 
raphy. Thus,  there  are  bibliographies  of  fifteenth-century 
books,  of  books  published  in  France,  of  books  on  sociology,  of 
Shakspere,  etc.,  and  various  combinations  of  such  groups,  as, 
for  example,  a  bibliography  of  sixteenth-century  English  trans- 
lations of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  This  third  meaning 
is  the  one  most  common  now  both  in  America  and  abroad  and 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  following  sections 
of  this  chapter.  In  this  connection  the  word  bibliographer  may 
mean  either  a  person  who  makes  bibliographies  or  one  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  existing  bibliographies  and  is  skilled  in  their  use. 

KINDS  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  great  body  of  printed  bibliographies  falls  naturally  into 
the  six  recognized  classes  which  are  defined  below. 

I.  A  general  bibliography  is  a  list  of  books  not  limited  to 
those  of  any  period,  locality,  subject,  or  author.  Well-known 
examples  of  this  type  are  Brunet's  Manuel  du  libraire,  and  the 
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British  Museiun's  Catalogue  of  printed  books.  The  term  uni- 
versal bibliography  is  sometimes  used  loosely  as  a  S}'non\Tn  for 
general  bibliography.  A  complete  general  bibliography  would 
be  a  universal  bibliography,  but  while  such  a  work  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  and  was  long  the  dream  of  bibliographers,  it  has 
never  been  compiled  and  probably  never  can  be. 

2.  A  national  bibliography  is  (i)  a  list  of  books  published 
in  a  given  country  or  (2)  a  list  of  works  about  a  given  countr}\ 
Examples  of  the  first  meaning  are  the  English  catalogue,  the 
American  catalog,  Evans'  American  bibliography,  Lorenz' 
Catalogue  general  de  la  librairie  frangaise,  and  of  the  second  the 
Bibliographie  der  schweizerischen  Landeskmide,  now  in  process 
of  publication.  The  term  regional  bibliography  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  national.  When  the  region  in  question  is  small, 
e.  g.,  a  towTi  or  county,  the  term  local  bibliography  is  used. 

3.  Trade  bibliography  is  the  term  used  to  describe  bib- 
liographies compiled  primarily  to  aid  the  book  trade  by  supply- 
ing information  as  to  what  books  are  in  print  or  on  sale ;  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  published ;  at  what  price,  etc.  Publishers', 
book-sellers',  and  auctioneers'  catalogs,  lists  of  second-hand 
books,  records  of  prices  paid  at  auction  sales,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  annual  lists  of  new  publications,  lists  of  books  in  print,  are 
among  the  kinds  of  bibliographies  that  fall  -ss-ithin  this  class. 
The  great  national  bibliographies,  such  as  the  English  catalogue, 
are  technically  trade  bibliographies,  as  they  are  generally  issued 
under  publishers'  auspices  and  in  the  interest  of  the  trade,  but 
they  serv^e  so  many  other  purposes  that  they  are  put  in  the  other 
classification.  Trade  bibliographies  are,  of  course,  quite  as 
useful  to  book-buyers,  especially  libraries,  as  to  book-sellers. 

4.  An  author  bibliography  is  a  list  of  the  books  and  articles 
by,  or  by  and  about,  an  author. 

5.  A  subject  bibliography  is  a  list  of  books  and  articles  about 
a  given  subject,  as  Lamed's  Literature  of  American  history. 
Subject  bibliographies  may  be  further  distinguished  as  a  com- 
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plete  bibliography  of  a  subject,  a  selected  bibliography  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  a  reading  list  on  that  subject.  A  bibliography  is  never 
absolutely  complete,  but  it  is  called  a  complete  bibliography 
when  the  compiler  has  attempted  to  include  all  the  literature 
within  the  defined  limits  of  his  subject.  A  selected  bibliography 
is  one  which  includes  a  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
selected  from  the  whole  literature  because  of  greater  value  or 
special  suitability  for  a  given  use.  A  reading  list  is  a  still  more 
closely  selected  bibliography  designed  to  give  advice  as  to 
reading  on  a  given  subject  and  usually  supplied  with  critical 
notes.  It  is  not  infrequently  compiled  with  a  special  clientele 
in  view,  i.e.,  for  readers  in  a  given  library,  for  high-school 
students,  for  club  work,  etc. 

6.  A  bio-bibliography  is  a  work  which  gives  both  biog- 
raphies of  writers  and  lists  of  their  writings,  with  the  biographical 
and  bibliographical  elements  about  equally  balanced.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  this  type  of  bibliography  is  Allibone's 
Dictionary  of  authors. 

STANDARDS  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  WORK 

Modem  bibliographers  recognize  certain  standards  by  which 
the  reference  value  of  bibliographies  is  to  be  judged  and  by 
which  bibliographic  work,  undertaken  either  by  libraries  or  by 
individuals,  should  be  guided.  These  standards  relate  to  the 
authority  of  the  compiler  and  to  the  arrangement,  definition 
of  scope,  fulness  of  information,  and  annotation  of  the  bibli- 
ography, and  to  location  of  copies  of  books  listed. 

Compiler. — The  compiler  should  have  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  cataloging  and  bibliographic  rules,  and 
for  bibliographies  of  rare  books  should  have  besides  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  bibliographic  description.  For  sub- 
ject bibliography  the  compilation,  or  at  least  the  classification, 
selection,  and  annotation  should  be  done,  or  directed  and  revised, 
by  an  expert  in  the  subject.     Subject  bibliographies  compiled 
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without  expert  direction  usually  su5er  from  omissions  and 
unscientific  classification  and  lack  authority  in  both  selection 
and  evaluation. 

Arrangement. — The  arrangement  vnil  depend  upon  the  t^'pe 
of  bibliography,  as  no  one  arrangement  is  best  for  all  types.  In 
general,  national,  or  rare  book  bibliographies,  or  in  any  bibli- 
ography which  will  be  consulted  principally  for  information 
about  indi\ddual  books,  either  an  alphabetic  author  arrange- 
ment (with  subject  and  title  index)  or  a  dictionar}-  arrangement 
is  most  satisfactory.  In  an  author  bibliography  a  chronologic 
arrangement  by  dates  of  publication  is  generally  regarded  as 
best,  because  it  shows  most  clearly  the  development  of  the 
author's  work  and  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  amount  of  writing 
about  him.  Such  a  bibliography  should  have  a  title  and  subject 
index  which  should  include  authors'  names  also  if  the  bibh- 
ography  includes  works  about  the  author.  A  subject  bibli- 
ography is  best  arranged  in  either  classified  or  alphabetic 
subject  order  with  an  alphabetic  index  to  authors,  small  sub- 
jects, and  some  titles.  Bibliographies  of  early  printed  books 
are  sometimes  arranged  by  place  of  printing  or  by  printers' 
names.  Such  an  arrangement  has  certain  advantages  for  a 
study  of  the  history  of  printing,  but  is  less  convenient  for 
ready  reference  in  looking  up  an  individual  book  than  an  author 
arrangement  vdih.  printers'  and  place  names  brought  out  in  the 
index.  To  sum  up,  every  well-made  bibHography  should  be 
so  arranged  and  indexed  that  its  contents  can  be  found  from  the 
point  of  \-iew  of  author,  title,  large  subject,  small  subject,  and, 
often,  place  and  personal  names,  and  when  only  one  point  of 
view  is  furnished  in  the  main  arrangement,  the  others  should 
be  pro\-ided  for  in  the  index. 

Definition  of  scope. — The  scope  of  a  bibliography  should 
be  carefully  defined  and  the  limits  thus  set  strictly  adhered  to, 
so  that  the  user  may  know  for  just  what  purpose  the  work  may 
be  consulted,  what  material  he  may  expect  to  find  in  it,  and 
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what  material  will  certainly  be  excluded.  Definition  of  scope 
should  include  an  exact  statement  of  the  subject,  of  the  period 
covered  if  there  are  limitations  in  point  of  date,  and  of  the 
languages  included  if  there  are  language  limitations.  When- 
ever possible  the  scope  of  a  bibliography  should  be  indicated 
exactly  in  the  title,  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  compiler  decides 
to  depart  from  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  title,  an  exact  state- 
ment of  such  variation  should  be  included  in  the  preface,  for 
the  information  of  the  user  of  the  bibliography  who  otherwise 
might  be  led  astray  by  the  inclusion  or  omission  of  material  not 
specified  in  the  title. 

Fulness  of  information. — The  fulness  of  information  for 
title  and  collation  will  differ  greatly  according  to  the  form  or 
purpose  of  the  bibliography.  The  minimum  generally  includes 
author's  full  name,  complete  title,  edition,  place,  and  date  of 
publication,  publisher,  main  paging,  size,  and,  in  case  of  books 
in  print  at  the  time  of  compilation,  the  listed  price.  In  popular 
reading  lists  somewhat  briefer  information  is  allowable,  and  in 
bibliographies  of  rare  books  much  more  detail  is  called  for. 
All  items  of  information  should  be  verified  by  reference  to  the 
book  itself,  as  a  cardinal  point  of  modem  bibliography  is  not 
to  include  any  book  which  has  not  been  examined  by  someone 
working  on  the  bibliography,  whenever  such  examination  is  at 
all  possible.  When  for  exceptional  reasons  some  book  has 
been  included  without  such  examination,  a  note  or  arbitrary 
sign  should  indicate  that  fact,  partly  to  save  the  compiler  from 
criticism  in  case  of  error  in  title,  but  principally  to  warn  the 
user  of  the  bibliography  that  the  title  may  need  verification. 

Annotation. — Annotation  enhances  the  value  of  any  bibli- 
ography and  is  absolutely  necessary  in  selected  subject  bibli- 
ographies and  reading  lists,  in  bibliographies  of  rare  books,  and 
in  well-made  author  bibliographies.  Such  annotation  may  be 
(i)  contents  notes,  (2)  descriptive  notes  indicating  the  scope  and 
treatment  of  a  given  book  but  not  passing  judgment  upon  it, 
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(3)  evaluating  notes,  to  estimate  the  authority  of  a  book,  i 
good  and  bad  points,  special  application,  (4)  historical  ai 
bibliographical  notes,  giving  details  of  the  book's  histon',  ec 
tions,  changes  in  title,  disputed  authorship,  translations,  et 
Notes  of  the  first  and  second  type  are  used  principally  in  genei 
and  complete  bibliographies;  notes  of  the  first,  second,  ai 
especially  the  third  t^pe  in  selected  bibliographies  and  readii 
lists,  while  notes  of  the  fourth  type  occur  principally  in  bib 
ographies  of  rare  books  and  author  bibliographies.  Content 
descriptive,  and  historical  notes  may  be  prepared  by  a  bib 
ographer,  but  critical  notes  should  always  be  prepared  by  i 
expert  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  in  question. 

Location  of  copies. — A  requirement  increasingly  insist- 
upon  by  modern  bibliography  is  that  in  the  case  of  any  boi 
at  all  rare  or  unusual  the  bibliography  must  indicate  at  lea 
one  library  which  possesses  a  copy.  This  is  done  most  easi 
by  simply  recording  the  librar\'  which  contains  the  copy  exa: 
ined  by  the  bibliographer.  The  record  is  enhanced  in  val 
if  several  copies  located  in  different  regions  can  be  indicate 
including  one  in  some  library  which  allows  inter-librar\'  loai 
The  best  example  of  a  bibliography  indicating  location  of  copi 
is  the  Church  catalogue  of  Americana  which  refers  in  all  to  fif 
libraries,  but  other  well-known  examples  are  Sabin's  Dictiona 
of  books  relating  to  America,  Evans'  American  hihliograpl 
and  the  Persius  bibliography  in  the  Harvard  bibliographic 
contributions.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  \ 
such  rnformation  to  research  workers  who  need  to  know,  nj 
only  what  the  literature  of  a  subject  is,  but  also  where  it  m. 
be  found. 

USE  OF  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  LIBRARY  WORK 

Practical  bibliography  is  the  basis  for  all  successful  effc 
in  the  selection,  acquisition,  recording,  and  use  of  books  ini 
library,  and  a  knowledge  of  existing  bibliographies  and  skill  i 
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using  them  are  prime  requisites  in  all  except  the  most  mechanical 
branches  of  library  work.  The  branches  of  the  library  service 
in  which  this  is  most  true  are  the  administration  offices,  the 
order,  exchange,  and  gift  departments,  the  catalog  department, 
the  reference  department,  the  loan  department,  and  the  binding 
and  repair  department. 

I.  Administration  offices. — It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  chief  librarian,  like  any  specialist,  needs  to  know  the 
bibliography  of  his  own  subject  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  out 
what  methods  have  been  employed  in  other  times  or  places, 
and  what  new  things  are  being  tried  out,  accepted,  or  rejected. 
He  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  bibliographies  of  other  subjects, 
however,  for  the  building  up  of  the  library  collections,  both  if 
he  selects  the  books  for  purchase  himself  and  if  he  prepares  lists 
for  submission  to  a  committee.  This  is  less  marked  in  a  college 
library  where  book  selection  is  done  principally  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  If  the  librarian  is  building  up  a  special  collection 
on  any  given  subject  he  must  know  how  to  get  at  the  complete 
bibliography  of  the  subject;  if  he  is  purchasing  original  sources 
for  a  research  library  he  must  know  and  use  the  great  bibli- 
ographies of  sources  and  documents,  and  if  he  is  trying  to  spend 
a  limited  appropriation  to  best  advantage  by  selecting  only  the 
best  books  on  a  subject  he  needs  to  use  the  selected  and  anno- 
tated subject  bibliographies. 

Order,  gift,  and  exchange  departments. — In  the  depart- 
ments charged  with  the  acquisition  of  material  the  use  of 
bibliography  is  very  great  if  the  departments  are  doing  their 
best  work.  Trade  and  national  bibliographies  supply  infor- 
mation about  the  editions,  bindings,  publisher,  date,  and  price 
of  a  work  to  be  purchased,  the  publisher's  address,  whether  or 
not  the  book  is  in  print,  and  the  comparative  prices  of  English 
and  American  editions  when  the  book  is  published  in  two  places. 
If  the  book  is  out  of  print  or  has  been  published  long  enough  to 
come  upon  the  second-hand  market,  its  auction  price,  recorded 
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second-hand  price,  and  rarity  can  all  be  ascertained  by  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  bibliographies  of  auction  sales  and  various  antiquarian 
lists.  Many  libraries,  through  failure  to  use  existing  bibliogra- 
phies, buy  an  expensive  American  edition  instead  of  the  equally 
good  and  less  expensive  English  edition,  order  a  new  copy  when  a 
second-hand  copy  is  obtainable  at  half  price,  or  accept  the 
first  quotation  on  an  out-of-print  book  when  the  market  price 
as  recorded  in  auction  lists  is  considerably  lower.  Such  bibli- 
ographies enable  the  order  department  to  check  so-called 
"bargains"  and  to  guard  against  subscription  sets  and  "de 
luxe"  editions.  In  the  case  of  rare  books  and  long  and  com- 
plicated sets,  the  bibhographies  which  give  full  collations  and 
notes  enable  the  department  to  make  sure  that  the  right  book 
has  been  supplied,  or  that  the  set  is  complete,  and  furnish  a 
ground  for  argument  in  case  an  imperfect  copy  has  to  be 
returned  or  a  missing  part  claimed.  A  knowledge  and  use  of 
other  t^-pes  of  bibhography,  especially  institutional  and  ofl&cial 
bibliographies,  vnH  often  suggest  ways  in  which  copies  can  be 
procured  by  gift  or  exchange  and  thus  save  the  whole  cost  of  the 
book.  Urmecessar>'  expenditure  is  also  avoided  when  bibh- 
ographies are  used  to  ascertain  that  a  certain  work  recom- 
mended for  purchase  was  either  reprinted  from  some  periodical 
or  pre\-iously  published  under  some  other  title,  and  is  already 
in  the  library  in  its  earlier  form. 

Catalog  department. — To  the  catalog  department  bibli- 
ography is  of  the  greatest  possible  use  as  a  source  of  information 
about  books  to  be  cataloged,  as  an  aid  in  the  assigning  of  correct 
author  and  subject  entries,  classification,  and  cross-references. 
Bibliographies  are  most  important  aids  for  such  questions  as 
authorship  of  anonymous  and  pseudon>Tnous  books,  disputed 
authorship,  authors'  full  names  and  dates,  preferred  entry  for 
anomTnous  classics,  changes  in  title  in  different  editions,  dates 
of  publication  when  no  date  appears  on  title-page,  verification 
of  editions,  changes  of  titles  of  periodicals,  names  of  learned 
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societies,  and  contents  and  order  of  long  and  involved  series. 
For  such  points  bibliographies  must  be  used  intelligently  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  relative  merits  and  authority, 
but  so  used  they  can  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  raising  the  quality 
of  cataloging  in  any  given  library,  as  the  best  bibliographies 
are  prepared  by  people  who  know  far  more  about  research  work 
than  the  average  cataloger  and  embody  the  results  of  more 
extended  research  than  could  be  afforded  in  most  libraries. 
Carefully  made  subject  bibliographies  furnish  valuable  help  in 
subject  heading  and  classification  of  difficult  books,  both 
through  the  headings  under  which  books  are  entered  in  the 
bibliographies  and  through  the  descriptive  annotations  which 
indicate  concisely  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  book.  Much 
unnecessary  analytic  work  may  be  saved  if  the  cataloger  knows 
what  printed  bibliographies  and  indexes  can  be  used  as  practical 
substitutes  for  analysis  in  the  card  catalog.  The  most  familiar 
examples  of  such  substitutes  are  the  various  indexes  to  periodi- 
cals and  the  A  .L.A .  index  to  general  literature.  Finally,  to  the 
cataloger  who  is  making  an  annotated  catalog,  bibliographies 
are  helpful  in  furnishing  sample  annotations  and  facts  for  new 
notes. 

Loan  department. — In  the  routine  work  of  the  loan  depart- 
ment there  is  little  need  for  a  knowledge  of  bibliography,  but 
there  are  certain  features  of  loan  work  in  which  bibliography  is 
of  great  help.  If  the  loan  department  has  the  task  of  deciding 
what  books  should  be  restricted  from  general  circulation,  either 
on  account  of  character  or  because  of  their  value  or  rarity,  then 
a  knowledge  of  bibliography  is  of  prime  importance.  Lack  of 
such  knowledge  works  harm  in  two  ways.  The  loan  depart- 
ment which  lacks  such  information  may  cause  loss  to  the  library 
by  allowing  the  circulation  of  unrecognized  first  editions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loan  department  which  restricts  every  out- 
of-print  or  old  book  on  the  ground  of  rarity  and  value  is  annoy- 
ing the  public  unnecessarily,  since  a  knowledge  of  antiquarian 
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bibliography  would  show  that  in  many  cases  such  books  are 
neither  rare  nor  valuable,  and  if  lost  could  be  replaced  at  small 
expense  from  second-hand  stock.  If  the  loan  department  has 
charge  of  requests  for  inter-hbrary  loans,  knowledge  of  bibh- 
ography  helps  in  two  respects:  (i)  it  often  makes  it  possible 
to  ascertain  through  printed  catalogs  and  bibliographies,  which 
mark  location  of  copies,  where  a  certain  book  may  be  found, 
and  (2)  in  cases  where  no  location  is  indicated  it  at  least  supplies 
the  correct  author,  title,  edition,  and  date  of  the  book  wanted. 
Binding  department. — In  the  binding  department  a  knowl- 
edge of  bibliography  is  absolutely  necessarj^  if  rare  books  are 
to  be  saved  from  depreciation  in  value  and  if  periodicals  and 
books  are  to  be  bound  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  facilitate  their 
use  by  readers.  The  assistant  who  gives  binding  directions 
must  be  enough  of  a  bibliographer  to  know  when  a  book  may 
be  rebound  merely  with  a  view  to  strength  and  utility  and 
when,  because  of  its  value,  it  must  be  rebound  with  the  utmost 
care  as  to  "no  trimming,"  preser\'ation  of  all  covers,  original 
binding,  etc.  Use  of  bibliographies  will  help  in  deciding  such 
cases,  and  also  in  deciding,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  books, 
whether  it  will  be  cheaper  to  let  a  book  wear  out  and  replace 
it  from  the  second-hand  market  or  whether  the  value  or  use  of 
the  book  is  such  as  to  make  it  better  to  rebind.  Libraries  often 
waste  money  in  rebinding  superseded  editions  of  scientific 
works.  A  knowledge  of  bibliography  helps  the  binding  assistant 
to  decide  in  what  cases  all  such  editions  must  be  kept  for  the 
sake  of  historical  completeness,  and  in  what  other  cases  they 
may  be  discarded.  Again,  if  decisions  as  to  form  of  binding 
and  assignment  of  lettering  are  to  be  made  with  the  best  use 
of  the  book  in  view,  the  assistant  should  know  bibliographical 
methods  and  how  books  and  periodicals  are  referred  to  in  much- 
used  bibliographies.  Familiar  examples  of  this  are  certain 
periodicals  which  have  two  series  of  volume  numbers  but  are 
referred  to  by  only  one  set  in  Poole's  index.    Unless  the  "Poole 
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numbers"  are  gilded  on  the  binding,  both  readers  and  reference 
librarian  have  constant  trouble  in  finding  the  right  references. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  in  the  case  of  periodicals,  particularly- 
foreign  journals,  which  are  cited  in  some  bibliographies  by  date 
and  in  others  by  volume.  Readers  will  ask  for  them  by  either 
reference,  and  unless  the  binding  shows  both,  delay  in  finding 
the  books  may  result.  The  binding  of  complicated  foreign 
sets  may  be  all  wrong  unless  the  binding  assistant  is  a  bibliog- 
rapher and  knows  how  these  sets  are  meant  to  be  put  together. 
In  the  case  of  a  series  within  a  series  which  has  separate  title- 
pages  and  paging  and  is  referred  to  by  its  own  title  in  the 
bibliographies,  much  confusion  and  loss  of  time  to  the  reader 
may  result  if  the  binding  assistant  has  bound  the  set  incorrectly. 
Again,  the  binding  assistant,  if  not  a  bibliographer,  will  often 
fail  to  preserve  covers  which  are  necessary  to  complete  sets. 
For  example,  English  and  American  periodicals  usually  have 
the  date  given  both  on  the  cover  and  on  the  first  page  of  each 
number,  but  many  foreign  periodicals  have  the  date  only  on  the 
cover,  and  if  such  covers  are  discarded  there  is  delay  in  finding 
an  article  for  which  the  inquirer  has  perhaps  only  a  month  and 
year  reference  and  not  volume  and  page.  If  the  binding  assist- 
ant knows  bibliographical  methods  and  use,  he  can  make  his 
binding  a  real  aid  to  quick  loan  and  reference  ser\dce. 

Reference  department. — It  is  in  reference  work,  however, 
that  a  knowledge  of  bibliography  is  most  indispensable.  This 
is  the  case  not  only  in  college  and  university  libraries  where 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  questions  and  80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent 
of  the  questions  asked  by  advanced  readers  must  be  answered  by 
the  aid  of  bibliographies  but  also  in  public  libraries,  where,  while 
the  number  of  direct  bibliographic  questions  is  smaller  and 
the  bibliographies  used  of  a  different  t^-pe,  the  need  of  bibli- 
ographic knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reference  librarian  is 
not  less.  Especially  is  this  true  in  public  libraries  specializing 
in  scientific  and  technical  subjects,  where  it  is  of  first  importance 
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to  the  reference  librarian  to  be  able  to  ascertain  quickly  the 
latest  and  best  reference  on  the  subject.  It  is  almost  equally 
true  in  the  small  library  which  has  perhaps  no  books  in  its  card 
catalog  on  a  given  subject  and  must  depend  upon  bibliographies 
to  indicate  analytic  material,  and  in  the  large  library'  which  has 
so  many  books  entered  under  one  subject  that  it  needs  bibli- 
ographies to  point  out  the  best. 

Bibliographies  are  needed  in  reference  work  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  needed  in  other  departments,  as  all 
questions  about  authorship,  dates,  value,  and  first  editions 
which  can  possibly  be  asked  in  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments are  asked  even  more  frequently  in  reference  work.  In 
addition,  the  reference  librarian  has  special  need  of  bibliogra- 
phies. As  aids  to  the  verification  of  titles  referred  to  incorrectly 
or  incompletely  in  footnotes  or  references  in  textbooks  and 
as  supplements  to  the  card  catalog  when  aU  that  a  reader 
knows  about  a  book  is  from  some  point  of  view  for  which  the 
catalog  does  not  provide,  bibliographies  are  invaluable.  This 
is  especially  true  of  title  entries.  Every  reference  librarian 
knows  that  readers  remember  books  by  title  only  more  fre- 
quently than  catalogers  will  believe  possible,  and  bibliographies, 
such  as  the  United  States  Catalog,  which  enter  freely  under 
title  meet  such  demands. 

Ever}^  reference  department  needs  a  well-organized  col- 
lection of  bibliographies  easily  accessible  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  reference  librarian.  Such  reference  books  are  usually 
wanted  for  a  moment's  consultation  only,  and  are  often  not 
used  if  not  at  hand.  The  practice  of  regarding  general  and 
national  bibliographies  and  printed  catalogs  as  tools  for  the 
librarian  and  his  assistants,  not  as  reference  books  for  the  use 
of  readers,  does  not  make  for  good  service  to  the  public.  If  the 
library  servdce  and  funds  warrant,  it  may  be  desirable  to  buy 
extra  copies  for  staff  use,  but  the  only  copies  should  never  be 
egregated  in  workrooms  where  they  are  not  easily  accessible 
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for  public  use.  Finally,  all  bibliographies,  indexes,  and  printed 
catalogs  which  are  to  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  the  card  catalog, 
especially  as  substitutes  for  analysis,  should  be  organized  in 
close  connection  with  the  card  catalog  and  not  shelved  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  such  obvious  indexes 
as  Poole,  but  of  the  best  annual  bibliographies,  such  as  Griffin's 
Writings  on  American  history,  which  index  many  periodicals. 
The  reference  department  which  has  a  good  collection  of  bibli- 
ographies so  assembled  and  organized  has  the  material  equip- 
ment for  the  highest  grade  of  reference  work. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  WORK  DONE  BY  LIBRARIES 

The  bibliographical  work  done  by  libraries  falls  into  five 
main  classes. 

I.  The  card  catalog  of  the  library. — In  any  library  the 
card  catalog  is  the  main  bibliographical  and  reference  tool  for 
that  particular  library,  and  whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  tool 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  cataloging  in  the  library  and  the 
clearness  ■v\'ith  which  the  librarian  and  trustees  understand  the 
fact  that  good  cataloging  is  the  basis  of  all  satisfactory  service 
to  the  public.  Generally  the  bibliographic  work  which  a 
library'  puts  into  its  card  catalog  is  useful  only  to  its  immediate 
clientele,  but  in  the  case  of  libraries  which  print  their  cards, 
this  bibliographic  work  is  of  great  value  to  other  libraries. 
The  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards,  of  which  depository 
sets  are  now  accessible  in  important  cities  in  this  country,  form 
the  most  useful  general  bibliography  or  author  catalog  which 
we  now  have  with  the  single  exception  of  the  British  Museum 
catalog.  The  John  Crerar,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Har- 
vard cards  are  also  useful.  The  library  which  has  a  union  card 
catalog  containing  the  cards  printed  by  these  four  libraries  has 
a  bibliographical  and  reference  tool  of  immense  and  constantly 
increasing  importance. 
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2.  Printed  library  catalog  in  book  form. — Certain  libraries 
have  issued  printed  catalogs  which  form  important  and  useful 
bibliographies.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  great  author 
catalog  of  the  British  Museum  which  was  for  long  the  most  com- 
plete and  useful  general  bibliography  in  existence  and  is  now 
rivaled  only  by  the  growing  card  catalog  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  still  unfinished  book  catalog  of  the  Bibliotheque 
nationale.  Other  printed  library  catalogs  which  represent 
important  contributions  to  bibliography  are  the  catalogs  of  the 
Advocates'  library  at  Edinburgh,  the  London  library,  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  at  Baltimore,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Astor 
library  (now  New  York  public  library),  and  the  great  Index- 
Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-General's  library  in  Washington. 

3,  Catalogs  of  special  collections. — Certain  libraries  possess- 
ing important  special  collections  have  issued  printed  catalogs 
of  such  collections  which  form  valuable  contributions  to  subject 
bibliography.  The  number  of  such  catalogs  is  increasing,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  most  valuable  bibliographical  work 
done  by  libraries  in  the  future  will  be  in  the  line  of  just  such 
subject  catalogs.  Among  the  best  bibliographies  of  this  type 
are  catalogs  of  the  Dante  and  Icelandic  collections  at  Cornell, 
of  the  Shakspere,  Spanish,  Music,  and  Architecture  collections 
in  the  Boston  public  library;  of  the  collections  of  Atlases,  Maps, 
Operas,  etc.,  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  of  Romances,  Early 
printed  books,  and  Natural  history  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
many  others.  Several  catalogs  published  in  the  Harvard 
bibliographical  contributions  are  admirable  examples  of  bibli- 
ographies of  small  subjects,  e.g.,  the  catalog  of  the  Persius 
collection,  which  not  only  lists  all  books  in  the  Harvard  Persius 
collection,  but  refers  to  other  titles  or  copies  to  be  found  in 
six  other  American  libraries.  The  two  American  libraries 
which  are  now  doing  most  for  bibliography  by  publishing  cata- 
logs of  their  special  collections  are  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  New  York  public  library.    The  special  catalogs  of  the  Library 
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of  Congress  mentioned  above  are  valuable,  not  only  because 
of  the  richness  of  the  collections  which  they  list,  but  also  be- 
cause of  their  detailed  historical  and  bibliographical  notes.  The 
New  York  public  library  is  printing  in  its  Bulletin,  and  reissuing 
in  separate  form,  catalogs  of  its  special  collections,  which,  while 
less  valuable  from  the  point  of  \dew  of  cataloging  detail  and 
bibliographic  notes  than  the  Library  of  Congress  lists,  are  very 
useful  subject  bibliographies,  because  of  the  extent  and  richness 
of  the  collections  listed. 

4.  Selected  subject  bibliographies. — Certain  libraries  have 
published  subject  bibliographies,  which,  while  based  largely 
upon  collections  in  the  libraries  in  question,  are  not  catalogs  of 
special  collections,  but  attempts  to  list  the  best  or  most  timely 
literature  on  the  subject,  regardless  of  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  best  kno^Mi  examples  of  this  type  are  the  subject  bibli- 
ographies, mainly  on  topics  in  political  and  social  science,  pub- 
lished by  the  Librar}^  of  Congress,  and  the  bibliographies  and 
reading  lists  prepared  by  students  in  the  New  York  State 
library  school  and  printed  by  the  New  York  State  library. 
Other  examples  are  the  occasional  bibliographies  issued  by 
university  libraries.  Such  bibliographies,  while  they  do  not 
have  the  permanent  reference  value  which  comes  from  the 
greater  completeness  and  the  bibliographical  annotation  given 
in  the  catalogs  and  special  collections,  are  often  more  useful 
in  selection  of  best  or  most  recent  books  and  articles. 

5.  Reading  lists  for  special  occasions  or  uses. — Finally, 
many  libraries  have  issued  from  time  to  time  brief  selected 
bibliographies  or  reading  lists  intended  generally  to  meet  some 
purely  local  or  temporary  use  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  best 
reading  on  the  subjects  thus  in  demand.  Such  reading  lists  are 
always  brief,  as  far  as  cataloging  detail  is  concerned,  are  gen- 
erally selected,  not  from  the  mass  of  material  on  the  subject,  but 
from  that  available  in  one  given  librarv^,  and  often  contain  some 
critical  annotations  to  aid  the  reader  in  his  choice.    As  reference 
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bibliographies  they  are  of  no  permanent  value  aside  from  their 
local  use,  but  the  fact  that  they  suggest  a  small  number  of  good 
books  on  popular  subjects  and  refer  to  books  and  periodicals 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  fair-sized  libraries  makes  them 
often  serviceable  and  suggestive  to  other  libraries  having 
similar  problems  and  demands.  Examples  of  such  lists  are 
the  various  holiday  reading  lists  issued  by  public  libraries  and 
library  commissions,  the  selected  author  bibliographies  pub- 
lished by  the  Brooklyn  public  library,  and  reading  lists  to 
accompany  syllabi  printed  by  some  college  libraries  and  exten- 
sion departments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETIES 

While  bibliophile  societies  have  a  much  earlier  origin,  socie- 
ties devoted  to  practical  bibliography  are  mainly  a  development 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
been  something  of  a  disappointment  to  the  practical  bibliogra- 
pher, for  while  there  is  undoubtedly  a  definite  field  of  work 
for  such  societies,  the  aggregate  of  the  work  accomplished  to 
date  has  hardly  seemed  commensurate  to  the  time  and  labor 
expended. 

The  proper  work  of  a  bibliographical  society  is  generally 
said  to  be  threefold,  namely,  (i)  a  survey  of  the  field  of  bibli- 
ographical endeavor  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  actually 
has  and  has  not  been  done;  (2)  the  arranging  for  the  compila- 
tion of  new  bibliographies  in  fields  found  to  be  incompletely 
covered  and  for  the  publication  of  such  bibliographies  when 
completed;  and  (3)  the  dissemination  of  information  about 
bibliographies,  especially  those  recently  published  or  in  process 
of  compilation.  The  first  and  second  branches  of  activity  are 
usually  undertaken  through  committee  work,  co-operation 
with  learned  societies,  etc.,  while  the  third  is  carried  out  through 
papers  and  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  and  lists 
and  notes  in  the  society  journal. 
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One  reason  why  comparatively  few  results  of  great  practical 
value  have  been  accomplished  by  such  societies  is  that  too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  energetic  constructive  committee 
work  and  too  much,  in  proportion,  to  the  preparation  of  papers 
on  interesting  points  of  antiquarian  bibliography.  The  biblio- 
graphical societies  whose  work  is  of  most  general  interest  to 
librarians  are  the  Bibliographical  society,  London;  the  Biblio- 
graphical society  of  America;  the  Societe  franfaise  de  bibli- 
ographie;  the  Deutsche  bibliographische  Gesellschaft;  and 
the  Institut  international  de  bibliographie,  at  Brussels. 

The  Bibliographical  society,  London,  founded  in  1892,  is 
the  oldest  and  so  far  the  most  successful  of  the  bibliographical 
societies  mentioned.  It  has  issued  three  series  of  publications 
of  permanent  value:  (i)  Transactions,  which  contain  papers 
read  at  the  meetings,  proceedings,  news  notes,  lists  of  bibli- 
ographies, and  occasional  bibliographies  themselves;  (2)  an 
octavo  series  of  separate  publications  which  includes  some  very 
valuable  bibliographies  on  subjects  in  English  literature  and 
early  English  bibliography;  and  (3)  a  quarto  series  of  illus- 
trated monographs,  mostly  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  printing.    Its  publications  are  sold  only  to  members. 

The  Bibliographical  society  of  ^America  was  founded  in  1904 
as  a  continuation  on  a  national  scale  of  the  Bibliographical 
society  of  Chicago.  In  addition  to  its  general  objects  the  society 
proposed  to  undertake  two  definite  pieces  of  work,  a  continuation 
of  Sabin's  Dictionary  of  books  relating  to  America,  which  ceased 
publication  in  1892  with  the  letter  5,  and  the  compilation  of  a 
list  of  incunabula  in  American  libraries.  Neither  of  these 
undertakings  has  yet  been  completed,  although  the  committees 
in  charge  have  reported  progress.  As  a  result  of  co-operation 
between  the  society  and  some  members  of  the  Modern  language 
association,  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the  bibliographic 
sources  available  for  the  study  of  English  philology,  compiled 
byf^rofessor  C.  S.  Xorthup,  of  Cornell  University,  is  about 
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ready  for  printing.  The  society  issued  a  Bulletin,  1905-10, 
and  Papers  and  Proceedings,  1904  to  date. 

The  Societe  franjaise  de  bibliographic  was  organized  in  1906, 
with  three  special  purposes  in  \dew:  (i)  the  improvement 
of  existing  lists  of  current  bibliography,  especially  the  weekly 
Bihliographie  de  la  France,  (2)  a  re\dval,  if  possible,  of  the  general 
index  to  French  periodicals,  Jordell's  Repertoire,  which  ceased 
publication  in  1899,  and  (3)  a  bibliography  of  French  official 
publications  since  1815.  The  society  has  issued  to  date  six 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  publications,  but  has  published  no 
results  so  far  within  its  three  special  fields  of  activity. 

The  Deutsche  bibliographische  Gesellschaft,  organized  in 
1902,  has  devoted  its  attention  primarily  to  the  publishing  of 
a  Bibliographisches  Repertoriiim,  or  series  of  index  catalogs  to 
hitherto  unindexed  periodicals  of  the  nineteenth  centur}%  espe- 
cially the  periodicals  of  the  Romantic  and  Young  Germany 
movements.  In  addition  to  the  six  volumes  of  the  Reperto- 
rium  issued  so  far,  the  society  has  issued  several  miscellaneous 
works,  including  a  Hebbel  bibliography. 

The  Institut  international  at  Brussels,  organized  in  1895, 
differs  from  the  societies  already  mentioned  in  that  its  interests 
and  activities  are  not  limited  to  the  bibliography  of  any  one 
country-,  but  extend  to  the  promotion,  extension,  and  improve- 
ment of  bibUographical  work  in  general  and  to  the  recording 
of  universal  bibliography.  Its  special  undertakings  are  the 
organization  of  international  congresses  of  bibliography  and 
documentation,  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  Decimal  Classifi- 
cation which  it  regards  as  the  ideal  classification  for  international 
bibliography,  and  the  compilation  of  a  universal  bibliography, 
on  cards,  made  up  of  all  the  printed  cards  available,  of  mounted 
cUppings,  and  manuscript  entries.  It  supplies  copies  of  its  cards 
on  any  subject  or  for  any  author  at  a  charge  of  one  cent  each. 
It  issues  a  Bulletin,  a  long  series  of  miscellaneous  publications, 
including  its  Manuel  du  repertoire  hibliographique  wwroer^e/,  which 
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is  a  French  edition,  much  extended,  of  the  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion, and  various  classified  bibliographies. 

LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  GOVERNMENT  BUREAUS 

Very  important  contributions  to  bibliography  have  been 
made  by  certain  learned  societies.  That  such  contributions  have 
been  both  more  numerous  and  important  than  the  contributions 
of  the  bibliographical  societies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
organizations  of  special  workers  not  only  realize  the  vital 
necessity  of  bibliographies  in  their  own  field,  but  have  within 
their  own  membership  specialists  capable  of  making  such  sub- 
ject bibliographies.  Through  their  larger  membership  learned 
societies  are  usually  in  a  better  position  financially  to  arrange 
for  the  publication  of  bibliographic  work.  Among  the  societies 
which  have  either  originated  or  financed  such  bibliographic 
work  should  be  mentioned  the  American  historical  association, 
which  has  published  numerous  bibliographies  in  its  annual 
reports,  including  a  very  complete  bibliography  of  American 
historical  societies  by  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  and  an  annual  bibli- 
ography, Writings  on  American  history,  by  G.  G.  Griffin;  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  which  has  financed  two 
bibliographic  enterprises  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  the 
important  series  of  indexes  to  American  state  documents,  by 
A.  R.  Hasse,  and  the  lists  of  materials  on  American  history  in 
foreign  archives,  prepared  for  the  institution  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  American  historical  association;  and  the  Royal 
society  of  London,  which  has  nearly  completed  the  publication 
of  its  monumental  Catalogue  of  scientific  papers,  which  forms  an 
author  and  a  subject  index  to  the  periodical  literature  of  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Government  work  in  bibliography  is  of  two  kinds:  (i)  the 
cataloging  and  indexing  of  the  publications  issued  by  the 
government  itself,  and  (2)  the  preparation  by  government 
bureaus  of  bibliographies  and  indexes  on  subjects  within  the 
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special  fields  of  such  bureaus.  Examples  of  the  first  type  are  the 
bibliographic  publications  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
at  Washington,  especially  the  biennial  Document  catalogue  and 
the  Monthly  catalogue  of  United  States  public  documents. 
The  second  t\pe  is  well  represented  by  such  bibliographies  as 
the  Catalogue  and  index  of  North  American  geology,  issued 
annually  with  occasional  cumulations  by  the  United  States 
Geological  survey;  the  Experiment  station  record,  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  experiment  stations,  which  lists  and 
■digests  current  agricultural  publications  throughout  the  world; 
and  the  annual  bibliography  of  French  university  dissertations, 
pubUshed  by  the  French  Ministr}'  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is 
more  and  more  generally  recognized  that  the  preparation  or 
subsidizing  of  high-grade  bibliographies  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
the  public  service  as  is  the  scientific  and  statistical  work  of 
government  bureaus. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Co-operative  bibHographical  work  is  that  effected  through 
the  joint  efforts  or  support  of  several  institutions  and  organ- 
izations working  together  to  accomplish  something  which  is 
either  too  large  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one  organization  or 
which  can  be  better  done  through  co-operation.  Such  co- 
operative work  has  produced  five  main  types  of  co-operative 
bibhographies:  (i)  co-operative  indexing,  to  the  work  of  which 
each  collaborator  contributes  the  actual  indexing  of  certain 
periodicals  or  other  publications  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible;  (2)  union  Hsts  or  catalogs  of  certain  kinds  of  works 
to  be  found  in  a  given  regional  group  of  libraries;  (3)  bibli- 
ographies of  interest  in  more  than  one  subject  or  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view,  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
different  subjects;  (4)  subject  bibliographies  of  international 
scope  compiled  through  the  co-operation  of  committees  in  the 
various  countries  concerned,  such  as  the  monthly  and  ammal 
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bibliographies  carried  on  between  1905  and  191 2  by  the  Inter- 
national institutes  of  social  bibliography,  technology,  medicine, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Berlin,  and  the  well-known  International 
catalogue  of  scientific  literature;  and  (5)  bibliographic  work 
carried  on  under  one  direction,  with  co-operative  aid  in  the  way 
of  money  subsidies  only,  such  as  the  work  of  the  Conciliimi 
bibliographicum  at  Zurich. 

The  Berlin  bibliographies,  with  the  exception  of  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  social  sciences  which  was  continued  by  the 
German  government,  ceased  in  191 2.  The  International 
catalogue  has  been  variously  criticized  for  incompleteness, 
unsatisfactory  classification,  and  delay  in  issue,  but  remains  the 
most  successful  instance  of  international  co-operation  in  a  large 
field.  In  subjects,  however,  in  which  its  book  bibliographies 
overlap  the  card  bibliographies  of  the  Concilium  bibliographi- 
cum the  latter  are  often  more  complete,  more  accurate,  and  are 
issued  with  much  greater  promptness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

General  articles 

Bibliographie.    La  grande  encyclopedia,  6:598-641. 

By  E.  D.  Grand.    An  excellent  general  and  historical  survey  of 

aU  aspects  of  the  subject,  with  a  fuU  bibliography  of  the  general 

subject,  and  lists  of  printed  bibliographies. 
Bibliography.    Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  9th  ed.,  3:651-63. 

Good  general  survey. 
BibUography  and  bibUology.    Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  ed., 

3:908-11. 

By  A.  W.   Pollard.    Discusses  bibliography  in  the  sense  of 

examination,   collation,   and   description  of  books,   and   gives 

detailed  rules  for  such  work. 
Cole,  George  Watson.     Compiling  a  bibliography;    practical  hints 

with  illustrative  examples,  concerning  the  collection,  recording, 

and  arrangement  of  bibliographical  materials.   N.Y.    1902.    20  p. 
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Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Library  journal,  26:791- 

95,  859-63,  November-December  1901. 
Greg,    W.    W.     What    is    bibliography.      Bibliographical    society, 

London.    Transactions,  12:39-53. 

Discusses  a  different  use  and  aspect  of  bibliography,  i.e.,  the  use 

of  "critical  bibliography"  in  textual  criticism. 
Keogh,   Andrew.     Bibliography.    A.L.A.   Bulletin,    1:35-39,   July 

1907. 

Excellent  survey  of  value  of  practical  bibliography. 
Parsons,  R.  W.    Introduction  to  elementary  bibliography.    London, 

1913.    12  p. 

Reprinted  from  the  Librarian,  3:43-50,  84-88,  September- 
October  1 91 2. 

Societies 

Bibliographical  society,  London.    Rules  and  list  of  members,  1913. 

ISP- 
Gives  particulars  of  membership  and  sale  of  publications  and 
prints  on  inside  of  covers  a  full  list  of  the  Society's  publications. 

Transactions,   v.    1-12,    1892-1913.      London,    1893-1914. 

12  V. 

Bibhographical  society  of  America.  Bulletin,  v.  1-4,  1907-12. 
Chicago,  1907-13.    4  V. 

Papers,  v.  1-8,  1904-13.     Chicago,  1906-14.     8  v. 

See  especially  the  various  papers  and  committee  reports  on  work 
undertaken  or  projected  by  the  society. 
Societe  frangaise  de  bibliographie.    Annuaire,  v.  i,  1906.     Chartres, 
1907.     54  p. 

Includes  statement  of  projected  work  and  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  condition  of  current  subject  bibliography  in  France,  by 
Henri  Stein. 

Co-operation 

Gunnell,  Leonard  C.  The  second  international  convention  of  the 
International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  London,  19 10. 
Science,  U.S.,  33: 7 13-18,  12  May  191 1. 
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Kofoid,  Charles  Atwood.     Co-operation  in  scientific  bibliography. 
Science,  n.s.,  27:543-45,  3  April  1908. 
Describes  work  of  Concilium  bibliographicum. 

La  Fontaine,  Henri.  International  institute  of  bibliography.  Li- 
brary journal,  1909,  29:Conf.  101-9. 

Organisation  systematique  de  la  documentation  et  la  developpement 
de  rinstitut  international  de  bibliographic.  Bruxelles,  190S. 
69  p.     pub.  no.  82. 

The  [Royal  Society]  Catalogue  of  scientific  papers.  Nature,  53 :385-86, 
27  February  1896. 

Voge,  A.  L.  Indexing  of  periodical  literature  and  the  work  of  the 
Concilium  bibliographicum,  Zurich.  Bibliographical  society 
of    America.     Proceedings,    2:116-34,  1907-8. 

von  Xoe,  A.  C.  International  institutes  in  Berlin  for  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  social  sciences,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and 
technology.  Bibliographical  society  of  America.  Papers,  5: 
97-107,  1910. 

The  various  lines  of  work  carried  on  by  the  institutes  named  in 
this  article  have  been  discontinued  since  191 2. 
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